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What Does Russia WWeltits 


* 


Mr. Witson: American fears and uncertainty about Russia 
were brought forward again this week by the Soviet accusations 
which followed the Bikini atom-bomb test and by the sharp dif- 
erences between Secretary Byrnes and Commissar Molotov 
ibout Germany." 

_ As the delegates of twenty-one nations leave for the Paris 
2eace Conference of July 29, one great question is what Russia 
wants 

Do you believe that Russia wants to conquer the world? 


Mr. Suuster: Russian foreign policy seems to be inspired at 
jhe moment by a hardboiled, quite fanatical desire to obtain 
security through establishing around her borders a cushion of 


«An article appearing in the Russian newspaper Pravda on July 3, 1946, 
harged that the Bikini atomic-bomb tests challenged world belief in the good 
ntentions of the United States on atomic disarmament. The tests indicate, the 
irticle said, that the United States aims not at restriction of the atomic weapon 
t atits “perfection” and the maintenance of the bomb monopoly as an instru- 
ent of “‘ccommon blackmail.” Boris Izakov, the Pravda writer, said that the 
omb “did explode something more important than a couple of out-of-date war- 
hips, it fundamentally undermined the belief in the seriousness of American talk 
bout atomic disarmament.” The article also quoted several American scientists 
vho had argued that the atomic-bomb tests were based on the “awful idea that 

umanity might enter into atomic war”; and the Pravda statement concluded by 
laying: “This is just how the Bikini experiment was understood all over the 
vorld.”’ The tests, it said, were of “purely military and not scientific importance.” 
| The following day, members of the Academy of Science of the Soviet Union 
sent a memorial addressed to Premier Stalin which said, in part: 
_ “We cannot refrain from voicing our profound anxiety at the fact that re- 
tionaries in foreign countries are seeking to utilize the greatest attainments of 
tience, and above all of atomic energy, not for the good of mankind but to its 
triment as an instrument for oppressing and enslaving other peoples. 
“We join our voice to the voices of those representatives of science who pro- 
it against rendering secret all the work in this field, and against its one-sided 
opment in directing atomic energy more and more for destructive pur- 
” (New York Times, July 4 and 5, 1946). 
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territory which, roughly speaking, would render her as inacces- 
sible to attacking armies as the United States is rendered by the 
Atlantic Ocean. We do not know, however, how extensive a 
cushion is desi:ed. 


Mr. Scuuman: When we talk about conquering the world, it 
seems to me that we are talking about a fantastic nightmare. I 
think that it is no more possible for the Soviet Union to conquer 
the world than for the United States to conquer the world and no 
more possible for the Soviet Union to impose communism upon a 
world which rejects it than it is possible for the United States to 
impose democratic capitalism upon a world, large parts of which 
are wholly unprepared for it. 

The men of Moscow, as I read their actions, are not ideological 
crusaders, pursuing fantasies, but practical realists facing facts. 
It seems to me false and dangerous for John Foster Dulles, for 
example, to write that Moscow is seeking to impose Soviet 
regimes on all the world and quite irresponsible for William C. 
Bullitt to write that the conquest of the earth for communism is 
the objective of the Soviet government. 

The objective of the Soviet government, as I understand it, is 
peace and security against a revival of fascism and against a new 
assault against the USSR. Moscow is pursuing those objectives 
by joining and supporting the United Nations; by trying to 
maintain a concert among the great powers; by concluding al- 
liance treaties with Britain, France, and other states; and by 
insisting, quite vehemently, that eastern Europe and the Bal- 
kans shall be regarded by the Western Powers as a special Soviet 


* See John Foster Dulles, “Thoughts on Soviet Foreign Policy and What To 
Do about It,” Life, June 3 and 10, 1946; and William C. Bullitt, Great Glo 
Itself (New York: Charles Scribner s Sons, 1946). Excerpts from the Great Glo 
Itself are included in the July, 1946, Reader’s Digest. 
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security zone. And it does not seem to me that those objectives 
are incompatible with ours or dangerous to our security. 


Mr. Witson: It is not at all uncommon for people to believe 
that Russia still wants to impose communism on the world. 
Are you going to agree with the position that Schuman has 
taken? 


Mr. Suuster: No, I am going to disagree with Schuman 
about that. I think that the hope of the Russian leaders is still 
definitely to establish throughout the world a communist social 
order, dependent for ideas and political purposes upon the 
Kremlin. 


_ Mr. Scuuman: I should agree that this was an ultimate 
aspiration and an original purpose. But since you concede that 
the Soviet leaders are hardheaded and since it is obvious to us 
(and I think obvious to them) that this idea is wholly incapable 
of realization, I submit that the ideal or purpose has in fact been 
abandoned and that it is not the motivating purpose of Soviet 
policy at the present time. 


Mr. Witson: Could you in any way describe or illustrate your 
sition by the Russians’ demands on the Balkan States or 
inland in recent years? 


_ Mr. Scuuman: One must bear in mind that repeatedly in the 
past Russia has suffered from aggressions launched against her 
y hostile powers in control of eastern Europe, the Danubian and 
alkan areas. One of the fundamental war aims of the Soviet 
nion during the recent war was to bring a new unity to all the 
avic communities of Europe and to incorporate them into a 
one which would be under Soviet leadership. That is reflected in 
e Soviet treaties with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
the recent Yugoslav-Polish Treaty. Likewise, a fundamental 
ree of our recent difficulties is the reluctance or inability of 
British and American governments to acknowledge Soviet 
ony in that part of the world. 
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_ 
Mr. Witson: Does it seem to you satisfactory to recognize in 
Russia’s desires or aims in eastern Europe nothing more than an 


effort to regain lost provinces or to gain security? 


Mr. Suuster: What we are witnessing in the Balkan area 
and in eastern Europe—and very particularly in eastern Europe’ 
—TI think, is the slow extension, against obvious American— 
British and local resistance, of the communist system and of 
economic dependence upon Russia. | 


Mr. Scuuman: I would agree with “economic dependence on 
Russia,” but not quite with “the extension of the communist 
system.” | 


Mr. Suuster: Of course, we disagree about that. The point 
is that resistance to these trends is being crushed as effectively as 
resistance in Germany was crushed, though the tempo may be 
slower. It seems to me that the Russian desire for neighboring 
governments which are friendly is legitimate but that the meth- 
ods being used to establish those governments are not. I can 
assure you that they look quite different when you experience 
them in practice from what they seem to be when you read about 
them in books. 


Mr. Witson: It would be pertinent, it seems to me, to ask an 
additional question. Are the present boundaries of Russia a 
adequate representation of what Russian appetite for expansio 
really is, or does she look farther beyond her present borde 


toward new territory for security or for communization of 
world? 


Mr. Scuuman: That depends upon whether or not we a 
going to have some kind of world order which affords a la 
degree of security to all the powers, large and small, or wheth 
we are going to have continued anarchy. If we are going to ha 
continued anarchy, then here, as in all power politics, the a 
petite in question will continue to grow upon what it feeds 
The determination of the scope of the appetite, as you put 
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seems to me to depend almost entirely on the broad pattern of 
relations among the great powers now and in the future. 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, this appetite depends, to a very con- 
siderable extent, upon what solution is found for the European 
problem as a whole. If the solution is one which encourages ap- 
detite, either unilaterally or mutually, then, of course, it will 
srow. If, on the other hand, one can devise a European settle- 
ment which, to some extent, will curb appetites, then, possibly, 
the boundaries which will be set to Russian ambition will be 
quite different from what they seem to be now. 


~ Mr. Witson: What has been said here does not reflect clearly 
whether the ambitions of Russia are for imperialism or not. It is 
lhe general tenor of the American press that Russia is ambitious 
‘or expansion and for communist control. Is the American press 
sesponsible? Is it clearsighted in its statements on the Russian 
iituation? 


Mr. Scuuman: It is interesting to notice that the Soviet press 
lways is filled with expressions of anxiety over American expan- 
ion and American bases in Iceland and Greenland and Canada 
nd Alaska, in the Aleutians, in the Azores, et cetera, paralleling 
e anxiety expressed in our own press over Russian expan- 
on. But, on the question of press responsibility, it seems to me 
at there is accumulating evidence that a considerable portion 
f our press is not responsible in any real meaning of that term. 
for example, one has the impression conveyed (and I am not 
king now about that part of the press which specializes in 
ti-Soviet propaganda; I am talking about the more reputable 
rtions of the press) that the Soviet Union has made enormous 
ritorial annexations in recent years, whereas the fact of the 
tter is that the Soviet Union is sixty thousand square miles 
aller than the Russian Empire of 1914 and that the territories 
er Soviet sovereignty today are about the same in square 
iles as the territories of the czarist empire in the year 1800. 
erefore, one has certainly a false impression conveyed. 
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Mr. Suuster: I would say that the press, being a human 
institution, has all the fallibility of such institutions. On the other 
hand, I do know a good many American newspapermen who 
have spent considerable time in eastern Europe and also in 
Moscow. What troubles them more than anything else is the 
inability to acquire information and to have access to sources of 
the news. Naturally, under such circumstances, they can report 
only on the experiences which they themselves encounter. If our 
press is at fault, it seems to me that one of the major reasons for 
it is the Russian insistence upon not giving information to the 
world. 


Mr. Scuuman: I agree; and I deplore, as you do, the view 
which the Soviet authorities take in these matters. They make a 
mistake in trying to restrict, as much as they do, access to 
sources of information. 

But here, too, as in the border area of global power politics, 
we are operating in a kind of vicious circle. These restraints and 
restrictions which Mr. Churchill once referred to as the “iron 
curtain” are in part a product of somewhat deliberate mis- 
representation of the facts by certain foreign journalists. 

Without making any invidious distinctions, I would merely 
like to notice that in the New York Times, which is a reputable | 
paper and a well-informed one, there have been in recent monthsl 
front-page stories under the by-line of Cyrus Sulzberger, writing 
from London. One of them had an eight-column screamer head- 
line over it about dangerous Soviet troop movements in Iran, i 
Bulgaria, and in the Soviet zone in Germany. In each case it a 
peared, a few days later, that there was no basis for these stori 
and American representatives in those areas so reported. B 
that got down to the bottom of page 5 or back to page 17 a 
did not counteract the false impression conveyed by the firs 
page stories. 

We have to bear that in mind in evaluating the disposition 
the Soviet authorities to impose the restrictions they do. I 
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not think that that justifies it but I believe that it does help to 
explain it. 


Mr. Witson: The difficulty of coming by accurate informa- 
tion from Russia and elsewhere is something which I think we 
must grant. But if you assume for the moment that what the 
newspapers suggest about Russian aims is true and that Russia 

frankly imperialistic, it would still be useful to ask an addi- 
tional question. Should the United States, given such frank im- 

ialism by Russia, be willing to undertake an atomic war in 


order to stop her? 


_ Mr. Suuster: I should say that one might approach the 
question of war against Russia from two points of view. 


i [(7]U oF | 
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On the one hand, there is that of Mr. Bullitt, who seems to have 
sponsored a sort of “54-40 or fight” policy—namely, one of say- 
ing to the Russians, ‘‘Well now look here, if you insist upon going 
beyond this point, then you can be sure that we will fight.’ And, 
on the other hand, there is a policy such as that advocated by 
former Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, who seems to have been 
so disturbed by what he witnessed in eastern Europe that any 
solution short of immediate war seems impossible. 

My feeling about it is that any talk about using atomic bombs 
in warfare is dangerous talk. 

Our aims certainly ought to be to ban, if in any way it is pos- 
sible and if it can be done, the use of weapons of this character in 
war. The effect is to destroy the civilian population—the in- 
nocent men, women, and children—rather than to affect strat- 
egy. 

The second point that I would like to make very briefly is that 
anybody who knows the eastern European situation must realize 
that all the people who still reside there, who believe as we do in 
individual rights, would simply be liquidated as the Jewish 
population was liquidated in Germany. What we would have at 
the conclusion of such a war would be a desert, inside which we 
would have the completely hopeless task of trying to rebuild 
some kind of civilization. 


Mr. Scuuman: I am glad that you point out some of the prac- 
tical consequences of the course urged by some of our fellow- 
citizens. Here we have Mr. Bullitt literally saying that we should 
not hesitate to use the atomic bomb to stop new crimes of Soviet 
imperialism. To execute a murderer is not an immoral act. And 
here we have, recently, former Governor Earle of Pennsylvania 
actually saying in so many words that the United States mus 
prepare to wipe out every town, city, and village in Russia. 

This seems to me utterly mad and irresponsible talk. The onl 
effect of any course of national policy which follows such advi 
would be the complete ruination of European civilization, as 
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suggest; and, in my judgment, it would be the advent of a kind 
of fascism in the United States at the same time. 


Mr. Witson: We have been talking for the last few moments 
about the difficulty of coming by what Russia’s ambitions or 
‘motives are. But on July 10 Mr. Molotov,3 speaking for Russia, 


3 Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov declared, in part, on July 10, 1946, in a 
statement on Germany: 

“. ..« The Soviet government has always held that the spirit of revenge is a 
poor counselor in such affairs. It will be just as incorrect to identify Hitler Ger- 
‘many with the German people, though the German people cannot divest them- 
selves of the responsibility for Germany’s aggression and for its gravest conse- 
quences..... And one should bear in mind the fact that, thanks to the industrial 
might she has achieved, Germany is an important link in the whole system of the 
world economy. 

“Neither can one forget the fact that more than once this industrial might has 
formed the base of the armament of aggressive Germany. 

“Such are the premises from which conclusions are to be drawn. 

“T proceed from the fact that in the light of the interests of world economy 
and tranquillity in Europe, it would be incorrect to adopt a course of Germany’s 
annihilation as a state or that of its agrarianization, including the annihilation 
of its main industrial centers. 

“Such a course would result in undermining the economy of Europe, in the 
dislocation of world economy and in a chronic political crisis in Germany which 
would spell a threat to peace and tranquillity..... 

“T think, therefore, that our purpose is not to destroy Germany, but to 
transform Germany into a democratic and peace-loving state which, next to its 
agriculture, will have its own industry and foreign trade, but which will be de- 
peed of economic and military potentialities to rise again as an aggressive 
HMorce. ... 

_ “Germany has long held an important position in the world economy. While 
continuing as a single state, Germany will remain an important factor of world 
trade, which also corresponds to the interests of other peoples. .... 

“One should look not backward but ahead, and should be concerned about 

what is to be done in order that Germany may become a democratic and peace- 
loving state which will have a developed agriculture, industry and foreign trade, 
but which will be deprived of an opportunity to resuscitate as an aggressive 
force. Victory over Germany delivers into our hands powerful means to achieve 
this purpose. It is our duty to utilize these means to the full. 
“It has of late become fashionable to talk about dismemberment of Germany 
‘into several “autonomous” states, about federalization of Germany and about 
the separation of the Ruhr from Germany. All such proposals originate in the 
‘same policy of destruction and agrarianization of Germany, for it is easy to 
understand that without the Ruhr Germany cannot exist as an independent and 
stable state. But | have already said that if the interests of peace and tranquillity 
are dear to us, the destruction of Germany should not be our objective. 

“Naturally, if, as a result of a plebiscite throughout Germany, the German 

express their wish to transform Germany into a federal state, or if, as a 
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made a statement which was somewhat specific. He said that 
Russia wanted freedom from fear of German aggression but that 
she wanted to restore Germany as a link in the European econ- 
omy. To make this safe, he said that Germany should be trans- 
formed into a democratic and peace-loving state. The alterna- 
tive, the destruction of Germany, he considered as impossible—- 
just as impossible as the destruction of Russia by Hitler was. 


result of a plebiscite in various former German states, a desire will be manifested 
to break away from Germany, it goes without saying that there cannot be any 
objection on our part..... 

“We, the Soviet people, hold that it is incorrect to impose upon the German 
people a solution of this question. Such an imposition would not in any case 
produce any good, if only for the reason that it will be precarious..... 

“If the world is to be safeguarded against an eventual aggression on the part 
of Germany, the latter should be completely disarmed both militarily and eco- 
nomically, and the Ruhr should be placed under an inter-Allied control of four 
countries, with the object of preventing a revival of war industries in Ger- 
many..... 

“In order that the development of German peaceful industries may be of 
benefit to other peoples who need German coal, metal and manufactured prod- 
ucts, Germany should be granted the right of exports and imports, and if this 
right of foreign trade is to be effectuated we should not put obstacles in the way 
of the increase in output of steel, coal and manufactured products of a peaceful 
nature in Germany—naturally within certain bounds, and provided that inter- 
Allied control shall inevitably be established over Germany and over the Ruhr ~ 
industries in particular..... | 

“Nevertheless, it should already now be admitted that the peaceful industries — 
of Germany must be given an opportunity to develop on a wider scale, provided — 
only that this industrial development should really be used to satisfy the peace- | 
ful needs of the German people and the requirements of trade with other coun- 
tries. 

“All this calls for the establishment of proper inter-Allied control over Ger- 
man industries and over the Ruhr industries in particular. Responsibility for 
the latter cannot rest only upon one of the Allied countries. Adoption of a cor- 
responding program for the development of German peaceful industries, which 
will provide for the development of the foreign trade of Germany as well as for 
the establishment of inter-Allied control over the whole of German industry, sat- 
isfies the need for implementation of the decisions of the Berlin conference which 
provide for the treatment of Germany as an economic whole. .... 

“Of course we stand in principle for the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany, but before concluding this treaty there should be set up a single Ger- 
man government sufficiently democratic in order to be able to extirpate all rem- 
nants of Fascism in Germany and sufficiently responsible in order to be able to 
fulfill all its obligations towards the Allies, including and more particularly those 
in respect of reparation deliveries to the Allies. It goes without saying that we 
raise no objection to the setting up of a German central administration as a 
transitional step toward the establishment of a future German government. 
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The objective in the long run for Germany should be a single, 
unified German state, including the Ruhr Valley. As a pre- 
liminary to any peace treaty, he insisted that the establishment 
of a single German government over all Germany by the Allied 
powers had to be accomplished. Is this in any sense significantly 
different from the American ambitions for Germany suggested 
by Secretary Byrnes?4 


“From what I have said it follows that before talking about the peace treaty 
with Germany it is necessary to solve the question of setting up an all-German 
government. However, to this day no German central administration of any 
kind whatsoever has been created, although the Soviet government raised this 
question at the Berlin conference a year ago. But while at that time this question 
was put off, it is becoming now particularly urgent as the first step toward the 
establishment of a future German government..... 

“A future German government must be such a democratic government as will 
be able to extirpate the remnants of Fascism in Germany, and at the same time 
be able to fulfill Germany’s obligations toward the Allies, and among other things 
and above all it will be bound to carry out reparations deliveries to the Allies. 
Only when we become satisfied that the new German government is able to cope 
with these tasks and is really honestly fulfilling them in practice, only then will 
it be possible to speak seriously of concluding a peace treaty with Germany. 

“Unless this condition is fulfilled, Germany cannot claim a peace treaty, and 
the Allied powers will not be able to say that they have fulfilled their duties 
toward the nations which are demanding that a durable peace and security be 
assured ....’’ (New York Herald Tribune, July 11, 1946). 


_ 4Secretary of State Byrnes, in a statement on American policy in setting up 

central controls in Germany issued on July 11, 1946, declared: 

“.,.. I still hope that my colleagues at this meeting will agree to the establish- 

ment of central German administrative agencies necessary to secure economic 

unity in Germany. 

_ “The United States will agree that the Saar region be excluded from the au- 

thority of these central agencies so that it can be administered as at present by 

the French Government until the western boundaries are finally determined..... 

_ “We cannot continue to administer Germany in four airtight compartments, 
reventing, as I stated a few days ago, exchange between the four zones of goods, 

unications and even ideas. lhe condition of the present situation will re- 

sult in inflation and economic paralysis. It will result in increased costs to the 

occupying powers and unnecessary suffering to the German people. 

“The United States is unwilling to share responsibility for continuance of 


conditions. We feel it our duty to exhaust every effort to secure the co- 
ation of the occupying powers in administering Germany as an economic 
t. 

_ “The American Government has never sought to impose a peace of vengeance 
Germany. The American Government regards the economic revival of 
any as essential to the economic revival of Europe. It favors industrial re- 
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Mr. Scuuman: I am glad to see that you at least took the 
trouble of reading what Mr. Molotov said before commenting on 
it, in refreshing contrast to some of our commentators and jour- 
nalists who have been commenting at length upon the meaning - 
of Molotov’s statement of the tenth of July, apparently without | 
reading it. 

For example, Walter Lippmann, in three consecutive articles _ 


vival of Germany on peaceful lines. It does not favor and has never favored, 
however, giving economic revival of German priority over economic revival of 
countries Germany has devastated. 

“The American Government has supported and will continue to support 
necessary measures to denazify Germany and to give democratic forces in Ger- 
many a chance to assert themselves. But the American Government does not 
believe that the democratic forces in Germany can assert themselves unless they 
are given a fair chance to do so. 

“the American Government is convinced that the way to give democratic 
forces in Germany a chance to assert themselves is for the Allies to make it clear 
to the German people the essential terms of the peace settlement which they 
expect the German people to accept and observe. 

“She Allies should make clear just what the disarmament which they expect 
the German people to observe means. They should make clear the repara- 
tions deliveries which they expect to exact so that German people will know 
that the harder they work the sooner they will be permitted to share in the 
benefits of that work. 

“The Allies should make clear to the Germans what the future boundaries 
of Germany will be and limits within which Germans may govern themselves. 
‘They should make clear to the Germans that so long as they observe clear and 
definite standards laid down by the Allies there will be no interference with their 
efforts to rebuild their economic political life for the benefit of themselves and of | 
Europe as a whole. 

“Talk of a long or short occupation is misleading. Controls and small security 
forces must be reserved for a long period of time to ensure Germany’s observance 
of the terms of agreed settlement. But mass occupations and occupation govern-— 
ments of Germany, if extended over a prolonged period, will defeat our purposes. 

“The Germans are at best go ng to experience difficulties and hardships. I hey 
must be given a chance to minimize those difficulties and hardships by their own 
efforts. If they are not given that chance, they will ascribe their difficulties and 
hardships to Allied occupation and not to the devastating war of aggression 
which their leaders brought upon them and the world. ‘ 

“It is therefore the duty of the Allies to set up machinery to work out the 
definite lines of a peace settlement which they expect Germany to accept and ob- 
serve. | urge upon my colleagues that we should appoint special deputies for this 
purpose and give them directives. : 

“If we fail to do this, we will be confessing to the world our own lack of con- 
structive purpose and our inability to agree and will betray millions who died in 
order that freedom might live” (New York Times, July 12, 1946). PS 
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this week, has argued that Molotov’s statement means that 
Moscow is seeking an alliance with the unified and rearmed 
Reich and to bring about a new partition of Poland—all of 
which I think quite fantastic. 

I have no doubt that if Molotov had urged a further deindus- 
trialization of Germany and a partition or fragmentation of the 
Reich, then we would have had many American commentators 
saying, “Ah ha, the Bolsheviks are aiming at the ruination of 
German and European economy in order to. pave the way for 
the spread of communism.” 

We arrive nowhere except on the road to disaster if we con- 
sistently misread what Soviet leaders say or if we assume, con- 
sistently, that they are always wrong and are cooking up some 
dangerous conspiracy or plot, no matter what they say or do. 
Actually, as you suggest, Wilson, Molotov’s statement comes 
very close to accepting the Anglo-American view on Germany. 
He urged a unified administration, the internationalization of 
the Ruhr, the expansion of German peacetime industries and 
foreign trade, and a preparation of a peace treaty based upon 
such purposes. He differs from the official Anglo-American view 
only in one respect, and that, I think, not a vital one. He ex- 
presses doubt as to the wisdom or feasibility of establishing a 
federal structure for the new Germany. 

But we have come closer here, if we would but realize it, to a 
common conception of a United Nations’ policy in Germany 
than we have ever arrived at before. 


Mr. Witson: Shuster, do you agree that there is this near- 
identity between the policies of the two countries? 


Mr. Suuster: The oratorical identity is striking, but I think 
that Schuman should bear in mind that Mr. Molotov’s speech 
happened to come after certain practical suggestions by Mr. 
Byrnes and other Americans as to how one might begin, slowly 
and gradually, to effect that much of a central administration as 
was already, long before, stipulated in the Potsdam Agreement. 
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Since the speech, and before it, there has been no admission on 
the part of Russia that any implementation, in the practical sense, 
of such a policy was either desirable or possible. In short, the 
effect of the speech seems to me to have been a very adroit and 
politically advantageous appeal to two elements of the German 
population—namely, the Communist party and the extreme 
Right, the same two groups in the German population who were 
appealed to in I919. 


Mr. Witson: On the verbal level, at least, it seems to appear 
that both Russia and the United States are talking about uni- 
fying the present occupied zones. On the other hand, it seems 
quite clear that there are practical differences in getting any 
agreement about such government as would be acceptable to 
Russia and the United States for control. 

If we were to assume that there can be no joint administra- 
tion, what alternatives are there for Germany, Schuman? 


Mr. Scuuman: Before looking at that, I would just like to 
notice in passing that during the most of the past year the great 
obstacle to unified economic administration in Germany has not 
been Soviet policy; it has been French policy. There has been a 
greater degree of interchange of goods and services among the 
American, British, and Soviet zones (I think that I am right in 
saying this) than between those zones and the French Zone. 

But, to come back to the broader question of alternatives in 
Germany. If there cannot be achieved a unified regime for the 
Reich, if there cannot be achieved what I should like to see 
achieved—a United Nations’ trusteeship for all Germany— 
then we have the alternatives, it seems to me, of an Anglo- 
American effort to use all the Reich against Russia; or a Soviet 
effort to use all the Reich against the Western Powers; or a pos- 
sible permanent partition of the Reich down the line of the Elbe, 
as Saul Padover was suggesting only the other day. That thought 
seems to be an anathema to most American liberals, but I sub- 
mit that a partition of the Reich on a more or less permanent _ 
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yasis would be less dangerous to world peace and order than 
ither of the other alternatives, in the absence of a unified Ger- 
nan administration. ‘ 


Mr. Witson: Shuster, do you have any recommendations in 
his complex situation? 


Mr. Suuster: I am sorry that this is going to take mea little 
ime to outline. 

First, I would like to say, in so far as Schuman’s proposal of a 
‘ermanent division along the Elbe is concerned, that we would 
nen have to face a realistic situation of Europe as an armed 
amp. There exists intact, except for some looting, in the Czecho- 
sovak-Silesian—southern Polish area the only important indus- 
vial nucleus in Europe today, either for the manufacture of 
*maments or for the potential production of peacetime goods. 


Mr. Scuuman: More important than the Ruhr? 


_ Mr. Suuster: Yes, because the Ruhr has been definitely 
troyed and it will take years to rebuild. But if this division 
kes place, then it will be necessary, merely from the point of 
sew of self-defense, for Britain and the United States to recon- 
jitute the Ruhr-Saar area as a counterunit. 


Mr. Witson: Do you think that it would be desirable to dis- 
‘m any of the central European areas? 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, I think that what we need in Europe, 
om the American point of view, is a dynamic policy. We have, 

course, to accept the real situation as we find it, but over and 
ove that we have a right (and it seems to me an obligation) to 
pound, as our conception of the peace, something which 
ly vitally keeps in line with our interests. That proposal, I 
lieve, would be the disarmament of the whole of Europe out- 
of Russia; and we probably have to limit that at the moment 
urope excepting France. It was a valid proposal at the time 
‘alta, and it seems to me still the only one to which we can 
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return with any degree of assurance that with it we can break the 
deadlock which would be created by a permanent division along 
the Elbe. 


Mr. Scuuman: You would think in terms of all central Eu- 
rope’s being a kind of neutralized buffer area, so to speak, be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western Powers? 


Mr. Suuster: I should say that it would be an area the dis- 
armament of which would be guaranteed by Russia, Britain, and 
the United States jointly, so as to remove from the world the 
source of the conflicts which in our time have so dreadfully 
decimated civilization and also to provide both to Europe and to 
Russia and to the Western Powers some basis of assurance that 
the security they all covet can actually be obtained. 


Mr. Scuuman: I should concur in principle with that sugge 
tion, but there is one great practical difficulty, however. Sinc 
we already have general agreement on the continued disarma 
ment of Germany, any such proposal as you advance would in 
volve concretely merely the disarmament of Poland, Czech 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and other states which are in the Sovie 
zone. The practical effect, thereby, would be to reduce potenti 
Soviet fighting capacity, if we equate that with all the Sovi 
allies and satellites. I am doubtful whether one could get such 
proposal practically accepted for that reason. 


Mr. Witson: Turning for the moment from this Germa: 
question to other more general policies, it might be well to as 
what is meant when people talk about a “tough” policy towa 
Russia or what is meant when people talk about appeasemen 
It might be well for us to outline what the general policy of 
United States should be toward Russia, given the present co 
plex and difficult problems. 


Mk. Suuster: I would say that, first of all, we must deal wi 
the problem of Russian and the Western feeling of insecuri 
If we look at any one of our alarmists, the people who are 
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palled by the progress of the Russian idea, then we can easil 
imagine the parallel instance of a Russian who is appalled. A 
the same time that we attempt to ban the idea of war from th 
world and to strengthen international institutions, we have al 

the obligation of seeing the human situation as it really is an 
of recognizing the fact that human rights, in very fundament 

senses, are being violated, ignored, and even destroyed in th 
area which is now under Russian control. 

I am going to use a very simple illustration to make my point. 
The other day we read in the paper that in Hungary the Bo 
Scout organization had been banned. Now Boy Scouts are, whil 
an important aggregation of boys, not a basic issue; but I canno 
help recalling how in Austria during 1938, when the darkn 
came down upon that little country as a result of the Anschlus. 
my own son was the last Austrian Boy Scout and, because 
was an American, still privileged to go about wearing his butto 
and his uniform. If I thought that darkness was descending upo 
Austria on that day, why should I also not feel that darkness h 
descended upon Hungary in our day? 

It seems to me that a campaign for human rights, for a bro 
program of enhancing and developing them, is entirely co 
patible with a policy of attempting to ban the fear of war fro 
our world and to lessen the horrible impact of insecurity upon 
minds of the great masses of men. 


Mr. Scuuman: I should agree, provided we adopt methods 
promoting our ideals of human rights which are relevant to t 
problem and which offer some assurance of giving content to 0 
aspirations. 

This week Mr. Byrnes and Senators Vandenberg and 
nally have all expressed themselves hopefully about the prog 
made thus far. Yet I have some difficulty in thinking that t 
can carry on their work to constructive conclusion so long as 
much of the American press is conducting an all-out anti-So 
campaign; so long, for example, as the House of Representati 
insists on treating atomic energy as a military weapon. 
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If we can change our mental attitudes, as Senator Vandenber 
urged, perhaps we can make a beginning toward renewed prog 
ress, not only in making the Italian and Balkan peace treaties, i 
arriving at a common regime for Germany and Japan, and i 
averting imminent civil war in China which could become 
global catastrophe, but in building the beginnings of world gov 
ernment through our collective grappling with the problems 
atomic energy. 

If we fail to do that, then our civilization is facing its doon 
If we succeed in doing that—Americans, Russians, and othe 
peoples together—we will have reached the beginnings of thé 
world order and world government which are indispensable pr 
requisites, as I see it, of the security and freedom of all mankin: 


Mr. Witson: Perhaps the Russian desire to regain lost prov 
inces, her search for security, and her desire to spread the Con 
munist creed are an inextricable grade of undefined motives b 
hind the Russian policy. 

It has been agreed in this discussion that the consequences 1 
freedom in Russia—that is, in Russian-dominated states— 
sometimes tragic. However, in the basic conception of strateg: 
the desire of the Russian to exercise exclusive control in the Ba 
kans is cut from the same piece of cloth as the United State 
paternalistic policy in the Caribbean area. 

We all agree that no effort to destroy Russia, including t 
means of atomic war, could solve our problem abroad. We agr 
that at home such a war would be destructive of our whole sy 
tem of social values. 

Unfortunately, a serious failure in Germany may constitute 
similar threat. Such a failure now is in the making. But the su 
gestion of a neutralized and a demilitarized Europe, extendir 
from the Curzon Line to the Alps, as an alternative, does ni 
awaken equal enthusiasm. As Mr. Schuman suggests, such 
policy, in the present circumstances, calls for a sacrifice of mi 
tary power by only the Russians. 
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The vicious circle of suspicion, aggression, accusation, and 
inforced suspicion, which has gripped the minds on either side 
‘the Elbe, is something which must be reduced if we are able, in 
1y way, to break through the circle of danger and to avoid war. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you think that the basic motivation of Russia’s foreign policy i 
a desire to communize Europe or, possibly, the whole world? What 
are the aims, as you see them, of the present Soviet foreign policy’ 
What are the important historical and geographic factors which are 
influencing foreign policy today? Are there areas in which the in: 
terests of Russia and of the United States conflict? Can they be re. 
solved? How? 


. Should America get “tough” with Russia? What does the United 
States want to achieve through its foreign policy? Will a policy o! 
“toughness” achieve this end? Does Russia want anything which the 
United States has? What do you think should be the basis of Russo. 
American relations? 


. What does Russia mean when she says that she wants a democratic 
world? Compare the Russian conception of democracy with yout 
own definition and meaning. Is Russian behavior in eastern Europe 
a proof that Russia is aggressively expansionist? What does Russiz 
want to achieve? Discuss. 


. What do you think is the significance of Foreign Minister Molotov’: 
proposal in relation to Germany? Does Russia want a strong cen: 
tral government in Germany? Do Russian demands for reparations 
mean a desire for a crippled Germany? Would you favor a progr 
of disarming Europe? How would it be accomplished? 


. Why do the Russians not allow a free flow of news? Is the Americ 
press, in your opinion, doing a responsible job on the Russian qu 
tion? How do you think a freer exchange of information between 
two countries can be accomplished? Why is it important? 


- How can the vicious circle of suspicion—pressure and aggressio 
which goes on between the United States and Britain, on the 
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hand, and Russia, on the other, be broken? How can mutual under- 
standing be built? Upon what bases? How can the United Nations 
be implemented toward closer world collaboration and understand- 
ing? 


What are Russian views on the control of atomic energy? What was 
the effect of the Bikini experiment on Russian attitudes on this im- 
portant problem? What do you think of the suggestion of using the 
atomic bomb as a threat to prevent Russian expansion? Can anyone 
win an atomic armament race? How can the United States make her 
purposes clearer to Russia? 
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